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Sir: James MeIntosh, in his admirable “ View of the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,” divides the whole universe of matter and of mind, 
into two departments—“ What is, and what ought to be.” 

There are two worlds, the worlds of matter and of mind, an external 
and internal world, a physical and spiritual. By observation, experi- 
ment, and patient research, we become acquainted with the one—with 
all external nature. By consciousness, introspection, reflection, and 
patient inward research, we become acquainted with the other—with 
internal nature. It is not without reason therefore that man has been 
called a microcosm—a little world. External and internal nature are 
naturally allied. There isa common bond of affinity, a divinely appoint- 
ed brotherhood. The physical philosopher has a noble vocation in as- 
certaining and unfolding the facts and natural laws of the material un- 
iverse—thus leading the rational mind to the being and perfections of 
the only wise God. 

The intellectual and moral philosopher unites these in his system. 
His vocation therefore surpasses in interest and importance the other, 
as far as the intellectual and spiritual being of man transcends the rela- 
tions of time and space, and the objects of the material world. 

The educator has to do with both, in their due relations; and there- 
fore what is, and what ought to be, should be found in him in indisoluble 
union—é, e. he should be a philosopher, seeing things as they are, and 
using his vocation to make them what they ought to be. External na- 
ture rightly viewed, utters the same voice as man’s rational and emo- 
tional being; guides in the same path of dignified enjoyment, leading us 
to “use the world as not abusing it,” as the means of attaining a higher 
and more enduring good. As all the particles of matter in the materi- 
al structure have a mutual power of attraction and influence, so in the 
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complex structure of human society, all are bound together in the 
chains of a common brotherhood, naturally influencing each other for 
good, according to the degree in which what isin us harmonizes with 
what ought to be. 

If then such is the power of mind acting upon mind, of individual 
character by the power of a mental and moral gravitation and attraction, 
augmenting its inherent forces, and multiplying its resources for good, 
you will not wonder if in this address before a Teacher's Institute, I dis- 
course to you on themes which involve these great elements of power, 
and exhibit the proper direction in which these forces should act. 

What then could I choose more appropriate to the educator's voca- 
tion, than philosophy—the love of wisdom—the philosophy of mind, ot 
education, and of progress—a theme dignified in its character, enno- 
bling in its influence, and so comprehensive in its range, as to admit 
with you a ramble over the fields of nature, a descent into the depths, 
“the unknown regions of the human heart,” or a flight to the stars, and 
sun’s systems, that “ wheel unshaken in the void immense.” 

You are aware that this comprehensive term is composed of two 
Greek words, philos, a lover, and sophia, wisdom; thus denoting literal- 
ly a lover of wisdom. The term originated in the modesty of Pythago- 
ras. He would not allow himself to be called a wise man, but philoso- 
pher—a lover of wisdom. It may therefore be properly applied to eve- 
ry educator, male and female, from the dignified professor in our insti- 
tutes and colleges, down to the humble, though not less useful maiden 
in our primary schools, cherishing the love of wisdom. Philosophy, ac- 
cording to Cicero, is ‘the science of things human and divine.” It may 
therefore be natural, intellectual, moral, social, or political. 

Others have defined it the science of the fundamental truths of hvu- 
man knowledge. Thus we may speak of the philosophy of human na- 
ture, of education, of history, as inculcating the great and essential prin- 
ciples, and laws of these several departments of knowledge. 

The annunciation of such a theme will doubtless start you off at once 
upon a tower of observation through the universe. You may soar into 
the heavens, and travel from star tostar. You may take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the remotest bounds of the universe. You may 
take Lord Rosse’s telescope, and discoverastarin the infinite depths 
of space, whose light is 3,500,000 years in coming to our earth, moving 
at the velocity of twelve millions of miles ina minute. Or if you are 
less adventurous and aspiring, you may confine yourselves to this ter- 
restrial habitation; its insect and animal tribes, and man its noble resi- 
dent, his character, relations, duty, destiny, social habits, condition, and 
varied position in society. 

Before we start, however, on any of these tours of observation or dis- 
covery, let us as wise men, or as men and women desiring wisdom, and 
seeking it as philosophers, look about us and within. Let us scrutinize 
our powers, our chronometers, telescopes and other implements of vis- 
ion and of travel, of observation and discovery. Perhaps we have some 
preparations to make before we shall be ready for a delightful and_suc- 
cessful tour of observation in any field of physical or intellectual re- 
search. 

And here the stern realities of our actual condition, intellectual, s0- 
cial and moral, rise up before us, and check our enthusiasm. We are 
not prepared for these exalted pursuits. We are lame, and halt, and 
blind. Our wings are clipped so that we can not soar, or if they are 
not, our ballast is too light, so that we dare not give our imaginations 
wing. Our instruments are out of order, and have to be prepared for 
their appropriate use, and in many cases we have not yet learned what 
is their appropriate use. ; 

To speak without a figure, we ourselves need to be educated. We 
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have nothing to boast of over those whom we seek to guide, elevate and 
adorn. We ourselves, teachers of common schools, tutors, professors in 
colleges, ministers of the everlasting, glorious gospel cf Christ—we our- 
selves need a higher education. 

I shall therefore check my own enthusiasm and yours, and discourse 
to you on the wisdom of getting ready—the philosophy of education and 
of progress. As the mariner before the invention of the compass, kept 
along the shore in his little frail bark, so must we as little children, 
grope our way along the shore of the great ocean of truth and knowl- 
edge, and like the great Newton, pick up the pebbles upon the banks, 
and like him too, learn how to use them aright when we find them. 

To discern what is, as it is, to stand in our lot and work in our sphere, 
+o turn it into what it ought to be, demands of us a greater degree of 
wisdom, a higher culture than we now possess; but which we may at- 
tain, if the true philosophy—the love of wisdom, animate our bosoms, 
and direct our energies, 

My position then is asa fundamen al principle ot the philosophy of 
education and progress, that the moral and religious element in educa- 
tion is vital, and that in the exclusion of these, there can be no such thing 
as education, properly{so called. The position is far reaching and strikes 
at aradical defect—the exclusion of the moral and religious element. 
from our systems of national education. The dignity and usefulness of 
the educator's vocation, the true philosophy of hmman_ nature, the ex- 
isting state of society as exhibited by its popular literature, and school 
systems, will all illustrate our position. ‘To these we now advert. 

Ist. One of the chief requisites in the philosophy of education and pvogress, 


is to form a just estimate of the dignity and usefulness of the educator's vocation. 
The great giant of English literature, Dr. Johnson, has declared that 


the chief glory of a nation is its authors, Ifthe measure of human pow- 
er is to be estimated by the durability of its influence, we must aknowl- 
edge the justice of this dicta. Ifthere be any earthly glory which is at 
all worthy of desire, it is that acquired by literature and scientific re- 
search, and acquisition. The author appeals to the constituent ele- 
ments of human nature, excites, invigorates, refines, exalt them, and 
thus is the dignity and glory of his vocation manifested. 

There is moreover, a permanency attached to the works of mind 
which enhances their value, and adds to the glory of the poet, the his- 
toric sage, or the scholar in physical research. The imperishable labors 
of intellect are handed down from age to age, and the glory of the au- 
thor is commensurate with the excellence and utility of his works. The 
statuary may erect a monument for the hero, more durable than brass ; 
but in the lapse of ages it is destined to crumble into dust. The genius 
of painting may form a perfect conception of beauty, and execute it 
with the noblest touches of art; but the mold of time is on it, 
and it is destined to decay. The copies of the old masters have not 
reproduced their images of beauty and of life. But the written works 
of genius are undying. When it chooses language to display its concep- 
tions, it is perpetuated to remotest time. Homer and Sophocles, in 
Greece, and Goethe and Schiller, in Germany, Milton and Shakspeare,. 
in Britain, are not Grecians, or Germans, or Britains, but cosmopolites, 
enshrined in the memories of a thousand generations. 

A distinguished artist in ancient times constructed a splendid temple, 
and caused his own name to be inscribed upon every stone, from the 
foundation to top stone, turret and tower. Yet that splendid edifice is 
inruins, and the name of its architect faded from the memory of man, 
unless the muse of history has stereotyped it in written language and 
thus indelibly recorded it in the archives of the race. 

Ifthen it is true that the chief glory of a nation is its authors, tell me 
why it is not equally true of the edueators of a nation. If the author 
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writes his conceptions in a book, and thus perpetuates himself, it is to 
make his impress upon human minds and hearts, into whose hands 
that book may chance to wall. 

But the educator has the mind itself to work zpon and that too in 
the forming period of its character. In this respect most assuredly he 
has the advantage of the author. He himvelf is, or ought to be, a liv- 
ing, walking encyclopedia, an organized breathing system of pantology, 
stereotyping itself, diffusing its principles and spirit upon the widening 
circle of human intelligence, and thus exerting an influence in the form- 
ation of character, and the structure of society, as long as society needs 
the meliorating influence of liberal knowledge. The educator goes be- 
fore the author according to the meaning of his ancient and expressive 
name pedagogue, and moulds and guides him in his ennobling pur- 
suits. 


Often, too, it is found that the books which are of practical utility in 
education, originated in the practical workings of the school-room, the 
gymnasia and the college, and thus the teachers of a nation are its au- 
thors and its glory. Often too it is the fact that the works which live 
from age to age as enduring monuments of genius or research, like the 
historical lectures of Niebuhr, were first delivered in the school-room, 
the college, or the pulpit. Mind needs to act on mind, to elicit the kind- 
ling spark of genius, as friction in physics, brings out the latent powers 
of light and heat. ‘“ The breath of reason itself, the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit,” is imbued with a new power when kindred spirits in 
their opening sympathies, react upon us and infuse within us a higher 
life,by these reciprocal pulsations of our intellectual aud emotional being. 
If Lycurgus would not write his laws in statute books, but when human 
hearts, it was upon the principle of the poet in harmony with our pres- 
ent theme, that “all words are winged,” that literature, stamped upon 
human nature, would be more enduring than if stereotyped upon plates, 
or recorded in manuscripts or books. If, according to the views of the 
ancient Egyptians, a book is “a remedy for the disease of the soul,” 
then an educator is the physician of the soul, who is set for the high 
office of applying in scientific methods, and in the appropriate seasons, 
the provided remedy for every defect, the provided appliance for the 
development and invigoration of every requisite power. This dicta then 
of the Coryphaens of English Literature, if true at all, is true of the ed- 
ucators of a nation. Andit is true of both. Herodotus at the Olympic 
games reading his history to his admiring countrymen, was stronger 
than he would have been preparing his manuscripts in the study, or 
copying it upon parchment. It may indeed be that the dignity and 
glory of the teacher's vocation may not be estimated aright. Their glo- 
ry may not be discerned. Yet this only shows the degeneracy of human 
nature in suppressing its native instincts, perverting its way, and bury- 
ing itself in the studies of sensualism. It is no new thing in the history 
of the race of things to be inverted from the just order of worth and 
real utility. The very populace that put the philosopher Socrates to 
death for knowing more than they did, repented of their deed, con- 
demned his accuser to death, and erected a statue to the memory of the 
sage. The copy-right of the Paradise Lost, which has given the name 
Milton to immortality, was originally sold to the book-sellers for five 
pounds. Southey, in the preparation of some of his best productions, 
wrote withsuch pecuniary prospects as to say that half his time was em- 
ployed in works which would not pay for the paper on which they were 
written, but on which he rested his future fame. Genius has eyes be- 
hind and before, and like the fly ithas hundredin its head, and be was 
content for aseason to remain in poverty, and live on ambrosia, the fa- 
bled food of the gods. 
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The educator likewise should magnify his office. He must not con- 
tinue in his vocation until he can secure an office in political life, or 
prepare himself fora profession. If he has the spirit of Socrates, of Mil- 
ton or Southey, he has attained his position of dignity and glory. If he is not 
prepared to labor onin faith, and hope of beiter times to come he lacks the chief ele- 
ment of success in his profession. ‘Things apparent in the structure of so- 
ciety, ere long, are to be improved, and after many struggles of patient faith and 
wisely directed energy, destined to be reversed. 

“ Seven cities chained the glorious Homer, dead, 
Thro’ which the living omer begged his bread.” 

The old blind poet strolled through the villages and cities of Greece 
inscribing his immortal verses upon human minds and _ hearts, instead 
of shutting himself up in acave,and writing themon parchment. This 
was the element of their vitality. This is the monument of their en- 
during power. Parchments moulder into dust, but human nature is en- 
during. “One generation goeth and another cometh,” and the strains 
of the old blind bard of Greece are stereotyped in the world’s literature, . 
and have greatly aided in the formation of its character. As the mili- 
tary genius of Alexander was nurtured by the inspiring strains of this 
warlike bard of Greece, so in unnumbered instances has the genius of 
this one master of song imbued the minds of thousands of our rising ed- 
ucated youth with his own spirit. The philosophy of Aristotle and the 
poetry of Homerare the real expressions of human nature in its degen- 
eracy, and have moulded and perverted the world more than human 
minds canestimate. If such is the influence of a single mind upon the 
world’s literature and progress, who can estimate the dignity and glory 
of the educator's vocation? They give to the genius its directions and 
its aliment. ‘They repress or encourage its aspirations. It is all the de- 
lusive moonshine of Shakspeare, to speak of ‘“poet’s eye in fine frenzy 
rolling glancing from heaven to earth, and earth to heaven, and as im- 
agination bodies forth the forms of things unknown; the poet's local 
habitation and a name.” Genius must have something to feed upon, 
and that pabulum is furnished by the teachers of a nation—otherwise 
the airy nothing will be like the soap-bubbles, the beautiful creation of 
our childhood, evancesent as they were delightful. 
¢¢ Never can education be what it ought to be, and flourishing—never 
can society be elevated until the educator’s vocation is honored. When 
colleges are erected and nobly endowed for the education of teachers as 
we have medical colleges and law universities for our physicians and 
lawyers, and theological seminaries for the training of our divines, then 
we shall have a race of educators that will be a glory and defence to our 
land. Jn the mean time, Institutes and Normal Schools must supply 
this deficiency as much as possible, and as much as possible elevate the 
character of our teachers. The true ideaof this noble profession is that 
each one exercises its functions, should be pre-eminently a lover of wis- 
dom, should possess such intellectual and moral powers as to sway the 
public mind, school directors, parents and all, as well as the children, 
through the wholecommunity. This may be attained in time if the ed- 
ucators of our land are true to their character and msssion, and that too 
not by an arrogant dogmatism, but by the persuasive force of reason, the 
commanding authority of wisdom, the gentle and attractive influence of 
the true, the beautiful and good. This then in its true conception is one 
of the learned professions, and has of right a supremacy over all. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Rivers.—There are nine hundred and ninety-two rivers in the United 
States. Their whcle length, added together, is eighty-nine thousand 
ro eighty-nine miles, Their average length is eighty-nine miles and a 
traction, 
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From the Maine Teacher. 
ESSAY, 


ON TIE BEST METHOD OF INTRODUCING INCIDENTAL EXERCISES INTO COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


That incidental exercises can be of great advantage to the scholars 
and when properly introduced, can be the means of awakening an in- 
terest and exciting a zeal for learning which can be done in no other 
way, is my opinion as a teacher. The mental faculties become wearied 
by constant effort in the same monotonous course, and the physical pow- 
ers from sympathy become languid and inert. There should be studies 
of relaxation, which, as Incidental Exercises, shall serve to shake off the 
lassitude which at times pervades the whole system. There should Le 
something which shall wholly change the current of thought, and give it 
a new direction, or which shall collect the scattered ideas of the mind, 
and lead them to bear with a direct and vigorous power upon the 
knowledge to be be obtained. 

I believe it to be sometimes a useful exercise to take up some topic for 
conversation, which has been before mentioned for consideration, and 
upon which they will all be prepared to at least express anopinion. Let 
it be a subject suggested by theirstudies, or better, occasionally, entirely 
out of the regular course, and always, that which willadd to the stock 
of useful knowledge. For instance: the collecting of everything inter- 
esting in the life of some great man, from his school days to the time he 
stood upon the pinnacle of fame; noting the traitsin his character which 
led to his final distinction, and inciting the wavering, distrustful mind, 
yet unconscious of its own powers, to press forward to reach a high 
standard in intellectual attainments. Another good subject; the differ- 
ent forms of government, and the past compared with the present state 
of affairs in every country on the globe, with a particular insight direct- 
ed to our own; requesting each to make himself acquainted with the du- 
ties pertaining to Legislature and Congress; number of members, their 
terms of office, salary, &0. Then there are Arctic Explorations to think 
and talk about, and many other subjects selected at the discretion of 
the teacher. It is a pleasant and useful exercise to ask each of your 
scholars to give or be prepared to give a reason for something evidently 
existing in nature, but which has been passed over as a matter-of-course 
fact, and has never led to thesolving of the inquiry,—Why is this so? 
such as, Why has ourearth its globular form, its motions? why are we 
not able to perceive these motions? Does the air we breathe move 
with theother? and does it extend on and on, and pervade the vast and 
boundless space between the worlds that God has made? What causes 
volcanic eruptions and the steady flow of those streams of lava which issue 
from active volcanoes? What makes the heat of that lavaso much more 
powerful than any other artificial? What means has been provided by 
our Creator to moisten the arid sands of the desert and other places where 
refreshing showers of rain are withheld? Why do the waters of the 
Torrid Zone contain more salt in solution than other portions of the 
ocean? Whatmakes the balloon rise? Why does the candle burn? 
What proof can you give that the different races of men are adapted by 
Providence to the countries in which they are native? &c. Then there 
are historical questions from the Bible. From my experience in teach- 
ing, I believe it to be practicable to introduce, as incidental exercises, 
any of the above named subjects for conversation, and no school is 50 
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dull and indifferent that their attention cannot be caught and their in- 
terest aroused thereby. Prepare them for the expression of their ideas 
by previous instruction, and encourage research by consulting books of 
reference, and by conversation with the more learned. Such exercises 
serve to enlarge the range of thought, and furnish subject matter for re- 
flection; teaching the wonders of Creative Power, and imparting astim- 
ulus which shall urge to improve to the utmost the faculties of the mind. 
I think it to be beneficial to have Drawing in school. When it is not 
convenient to attend to it with the usual materials, such as drawing 
books, pencils, patterns, &c., allow the whole school to spend fif- 
teen or twenty minutes in copying from the blackboard such patterns 
as shall make them best acquainted with the form of objects by which 
they are surrounded; or better still, let them draw from the objects 
themselves. It will cultivate the eye and taste, besides being a plea:- 
ant recreation; and then I believe it to be realiy essential to both boys 
and girls’ complete education. It should be commenced—its rudiments 
taught—in our common schools. Where outline maps are wanting, the 
deficiency should be made up, as far as possible, by drawing the maps. 
Exercises in Geography may also be conducted usefully by striking out 
of the regular course of lessons from the text-book, and requiring the 
whole school to rise and classify—repeating such name twice—the States 
and Territories, the cities of our country and those of foreign countries, 
rivers and mountains of each Grand Division, &c. Even the youngest 
of the scholars will in this way commit to memory long lists of names 
which they will never forget. The simplest forms of Calisthenics, with a 
judicious choice of time and place, can be casually practiced, and should 
be always encouraged at recess, in the house and out. Singing is oneof 
the most pleasantexercises, There is not aschool where some talent for 
music cannot be discovered and cultivated. Encourage them all to try. 
Let them say the words if they cannot sing the tune, and hum the tune 
if they cannot say the words, Let the childish voices all join in the 
psalms, hymns, or whatever else they may be able. Let them break 
forth in songs of joyfulness in a full chorus. Much better bea discord 
here than in the order of the school. Let them sing at recess, at night, 
and whenever the exercise may be needed to carry off the ennui caused 
by too close confinement to study. If the teacher cannot sing himself, 
{am inclined to think singing should be sparingly introduced, if the 
scholars cannot be persuaded to engage in it with interest. Some exer- 
cise in mathematics, illustration of some well known principle, brought 
down to the comprehension of the most of the scholars, furnishes an 
agreeable change. Let the little scholars sing the multiplication table. 
It will serve to fix it in the mind. Colburn’s Arithmetic, when not 
needed as a regular study, should be in every school attended to as an 
incidental exercise. Some change in spelling is good; such as writing 
the words given from the reading lesson, and other ways which the in- 
vention of the teacher may suggest. In these exercises the scholars 
should change their position, and in the most of them the whole school 
should stand. Their instruction must of course depend on the char 
acter of the school, its standing as to scholarship; but it is my opinion 
that they can be varied and adapted to the condition of any school. 
They should not interfere with the regular lessons; only savor them to 
the intellectual taste of the scholars. The common school is the place 
where the minds of the pupil$ should be trained to take an elevated 
standard; the place where a zeal should be awakened for future great- 
ness, and whatever means will lead to this should be adopted. Physi- 
cal exereises should everywhere be introduced. In every school both 
sexes should be required to alternately write Compositions and be pre- 
pared with Declarations or Recitations, and cannot be excused without 
‘oss to the learner. I believe it to be proper, and that it exerts a re- 
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straining influence upon the deportment of the school, to repeat in con- 
cert the Lord’s Prayer and the Commandments each morning. ‘This 
would, however, not come under the head of incidental but regular ex- 
ercises, and should in no school be omitted ; no teacher should neglect 
the cultivation of the moral powers. 





For the Missouri Educator. 
KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Fpitor:—Please allow me kindly to present you an abstract of a 
meeting held by this body in Paris, during the Christmas holidays. It 
was attended by many of the first Educators of the State. The officers 
were all in place on Tuesday morning, the 27th; when the convention 
was solemnly opened by prayer. Many new members were then elected ; 
and various local items were disposed of summarily. 

The benefits of examinations and exhibitions were then ably discuss- 
ed, some teachers maintained, that they were injurious as now conduct- 
ed in Kentucky, while others approved them in extravagant language. 
There is doubtless too much connected with our present system of edu. 
cation calculated to foster this Young American spirit so rife through 
the country. However, our public exercises have many excellencies, 
and although, often abused, they should not be wholly condemned. 

Many valuable thoughts were elicted on “ The best Method of Teach- 
ing History.’ The propriety of teaching History, Geography and 
Chronology allin connection was clearly shown. These cognate branch- 
es mutually depend upon one another. Much miscellaneous business 
pertaining to the educational interests of the State, were transacted at 
intervals during the sitting of the Association. 

The question, How can Compositions be most successfully taught, was 
debated atdength. The plan, of givinga class topics and requiring the 
pupils to compose impromptu, was much commended. It was also sug- 
gested that is well to have one of its members to write upona black- 
board for criticism. The attention of all the composers, after sufli- 
cient time has been allowed, should be called by the teacher to thepro- 
duction on the board. Its othography, form of letters, punctuations, 
syntax, &c., should be closely examined. In this way the art of compos. 
ing can be most rapidly and thoroughly taught. 

President Milligan, of Kentucky University, had been appointed to 
prepare an address on the “ Bible in School.” This duty was most ably 
performed byhim. Heclearly showed the advantages of adopting itasa 
Text-Book. He answered ina masterly manner, every reasonable ob- 
jection, which could be urged against its introduction; and boldly affirm- 
ed, that if the present version was exeeptionable in any particular, such 
portion should be remedied by a more faithful versio rendering of the 
original Greek text. 
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We join in asking, why not use the Book of books in every School 
Seminary and University in America? Why not teach Moses, as well as 
Horace? The Decalogue is better than the maxims of Socrates; 
and the Divine code has more wisdom than all the laws of 
Lycurgus. All acknowledge, that its morality is purer, its thoughts 
more beautiful, its diction more fascinating and its history more 
reliable than heathen and profane authors. Men of thought, to say noth- 
ing of christianty, in their teaching, should give this New Book a care- 
ful examination; for it is pre-eminently worthy. I am not now advocat- 
ing the denominational use of the Bible, but its promiscuous and univer- 
sal introduction into every school on the Globe, not particularly on ac- 
count of its inspiration, but on the ground of its intrinsic Educational 
qualities. It was written for the entire race, and should be taught with 
every science, whether ancient or modern. Let the little boy and girl 
carry it toschool on his arm with his arithmetic and grammar and re- 
cite it daily with them. Partizan bickerings would not be fostered by 
this system, but a noble sentiment would be developed. I cannot con- 
ceive of any injury that would acerue to society from this plan, but rath- 
er much good. The most wicked Teacher could do little harm with the 
Scriptures in his classes. France ruined herself by banishing this vol- 
ume; but the United States has exalted herself by affording it an asy- 
lum. In New England this question has been agitated; but thrice hon- 
ored will that commonwealth be, which recommends it by the authori- 
ty of its State board. 

Prof. Noble Butler—the author, delivered another address. The 
Teachers of Tennessee are to meet with us at thesummersession. Mam- 
moth Cave was the place selected for the next meeting. The Associa- 
tion held its meeting for three days. 

J.C. RISK. 

CurisTiaAN Acapemy, Ky. 





Harvarp University.—The total number of students in all the depart-- 
ments of Harvard University is 839. There are 15 resident graduates, 21 
divinity students, 75 scientific students (exclusive of the resident grad- 
uates and members of the other professional schools, who attend the sci- 
entific lectures), 140 medical, and 166 law students. The undergradu- 
ates number 334. There are 107 Seniors, 84 Juniors, 112 Sophomores 
and 128 Freshmen. To the several departments of the University the 
State of Massachusetts sends 518 students, of whom 147 are from Boston 
and 64 from Cambridge—New York sends 55; Maine, 22; New Hamp- 
shire 44; Vermont, 12; Rhode Island, 5; Connecticut, 11; New Jersey, 
5; Pennsylvania, 23; Maryland, 9; Virginia 3; District of Columbia, 3; 
North Carolina, 9; South Carolina, 3; Georgia, 5; Alabama, 4; Illinois, 
6; Indiana, 8; Mississippi, 4; Missouri, 10; Louisiana, 4; Kentucky, 9; 
Tennessee, 2; Michigan, 1; Iowa, 4; Wisconsin 6; and California 1. 
There are, also, 15 from the British Provinces, 1 from Jamaica, 1 from 
France, 3 from the Sandwich Islands, 2 from Fayal, 1 from Panama, 
and 1 from Prussia. 
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MENTAL POWERS OF MAN. 


Extract from a speech delivered in Congress, by Hon. Horace Mann, 
late Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts: 

Now a man is weak in his muscles; he is strong only in his faculties, 
In physical strength how much superior is an ox or a horse to a man 
—in fleetness the dromedary or the eagle! It is through mental 
strength only that man becomes the superior and governor of all ani- 
mals. But it was not the design of Providence that the work of all the 
world should be performed by muscular strength. God has filled the 
earth and imbued the elements with energies of greater power than all 
the inhabitants of a thousand planets like ours. Whence come our 
necessaries and our luxuries?— those comforts and appliances that 
make the difference between the houseless, wandering tribes of Indians 
in the Far West, anda New England village? They do not come 
wholly from the original, unassisted strength of the human arm, but 
from the employment through intelligence and skill, of those great nat- 
tural forces with which the bountiful Creator has filled every part of the 
material universe. Caloric, gravitation, expansibility, compressibility, 
electricity, chemical affinities and repulsions, spontaneous velocities— 
these are the mighty agents which the intellect of man harnesses to 
the car of improvement. The application of water, wind and steam to 
the propulsion of machinery, and to the transportation of men and mer- 
chandise from place to place, has added ten thousand fold to the actual 
products of human industry. How small the wheel which the stoutest 
laborer can turn, and how soon will he be weary? Compare this with a 
wheel driving a thousand spindles or looms, which a stream of water 
can turn and never tire. 

A locomotive will take five hundred men and bear them on their 
journey hundreds of miles a day. Look at these same five hundred 
men, starting from the same point, and attempting the same distance, 
with all the pedestrian’s or equestrian’s toil or tardiness. The cotton 
mills of Massachusetts will turn out more cloth in one day than could 
have been manufactured by all the inhabitants of the Eastern Conti- 
nent during the tenth century. On an element in which ancient times 
was supposed to be exclusively within the control of the gods, and 
where it was deemed impious for human power to intrude, even there 
the gigantic forees of nature, which human science and skill have en- 
listed in their service, confront and overcome the raging of the elements 
—breasting tempests and tides, escaping reefs and lee-shores, and ca- 
reering, triumphing around the globe. The velocity of winds, the 
weight of waters, and the rage of steam, are powers, each one of which 
is infinitely stronger than all the strength of all the nations and races of 
mankind, were it all gathered into asinglearm. And allthese energies 
are given us on one condition—the condition of intelligence—that is of 
education. Had God intended that the work of the world should be 
done by human bones and sinews, he would have given us an arm as 
solid and as strong as the shaft of a steam engine, and enabled us to 
stand, day and night, and turn the crank of a steamship while sailing to 
Liverpool and Calcutta. Had God designed the human muscles to do 
the work of the world, then, instead of the ingredients of gunpowder or 
gun-cotton, and the expansive force of heat, he would give us hands 
which could take a granite quarry and break its solid acres into suitable 
symmetrical blocks, as easily as we now open an orange. Had he in- 
tended us for bearing burdens, he would have given us Atlantean 
shoulders, by which we would carry the vast freights of rail-car and 
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steamship as easy as a porter carries his pack. He would have given 
lungs by which we could blow fleets before us and wings to sweep over 
ocean wastes. But instead of iron arms and Atlantean shoulders, and 
the lungs of Boreas, he has given us a mind, a soul, a capacity of know}- 
edge, and thus appropriating all these energies of nature toour own use. 
Instead of a telescopic and microscopic eye, he has given us powers to 
invent the telescope and microscope. Instead of ten thousand fingers, 
he has given us genius inventive of the power-loom and the printing 
press. Without a cultivated intellect, man is among the weakest of all 
the dynamic forces of nature; with a cultivated intellect, he commands 
them all. 

A thousand slaves may stand by a river, and to them it is only an ob- 
ject of fear or superstition. An intelligent man surpasses the ancient 
idea of ariver-god; he stands by the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Meri- 
mac, or the Connecticut; he commands each to do more than could be 
performed by a hundred thousand men—to saw timber, to make cloth, 
to grind corn—and they obey. Ignorant slaves stand upon a coal mine 
and to them it is only a worthless partofthe inanimate earth. An intel- 
igent man uses the same mine to print amillion of books. Slaves will seek 
to obtain the same crop from the same field year after year, though the 
pabulum of that crop is exhausted; the intelligentman with his chemist’s 
eye, sees not only the minutes atoms of the earth, but the imponderable 
gases that penetrate it, and he is rewarded with a luxuriant harvest.— 
Nor are these advantages confined to those departments of nature where 
her mightiest forces are brought into requisition. In accomplishing 
whatever requires delicacy and precision, nature is much more perfect 
than man, as she is more powerful in whatever requires strength. 
Whether in great or in small operations, all the improvement in the me- 
chanical and useful arts comes as directly from intelligence asa bird 
comes out of a shell, or the beautiful colors of a flower out of the sun- 
shine. The slave-worker is forever prying at the short end of nature’s 
lever, and using the back, instead of the edge of the finest instrument. 





Wouen axp Lrterature.—The literature of three centuries ago is not 
decent to be read; we expurgate it. Within a hundred years woman 
has become a reader, and for that reason, as much or more than any- 
thing else, literature has sprung to a higher level. No need now to ex- 
purgate allyouread. Woman, too, is now an author; and I undertake to 
say, that the literature of the next century will be richer than the class- 
ic epochs, for that cause. Truth is one, ever, absolute; but opinion is 
truth filtered through the moods, the blood, the disposition of the spec- 
tator. Man has looked at creation, and given us his impression, in Greek 
literature, and in English, one-sided, half-way, all away. Woman now 
takes her stand to give us her views of God’s works, and her own crea- 
tion; and exactly in proportion as woman, though equal, is eternally 
different from man, just in that proportion will the next century be 
doubly rich because we shall have both sides. 

You might as well plant yourself in the desert, under the changeless 
gray and blue, and assert that you have seenall the wonders of God's 
pencil, as maintain that a Male Literature, Latin, Greek, or Asiatic, can 
be anything but a hal{-part, poor and one-sided; as well develop only 
music, shutting out sunshine and color, and starving the flesh from your 
angular limbs, and then advise man to scorn Titan's flesh and the Apol- 
lo, since you have exhausted manly beauty, as think to stir all the 
depths of music with only half the chords. The diapason of human 
thought was never struck, till Christian culture summoned woman into 
the republic of letters; and experience as well as nature tells us, “ what 
God hath joined, let not man put asunder.” — Wendell Phillips. 
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From the Seminary Bell. 


WHAT WILL FOLKS SAY? 


How often we hear it, but list when we say, 

Its tones are still ringing, O, what will folks say! 
Of gossip and prattle, we scem as intent, 

As though from above its full import was sent ; 
And all our great efforts are blended in one, 

To claim the good graces of all ’neath the sun. 
Unmindful of duty as oft we have seen, 

We are ever in fear of being thought green, 
Forgetting the while that we err on the way 

When we stop to consider what folks will say, 
Instead of adhering to virtue and right, 

And treading its pathway with power and might. 
Thus our actions are guided by this foolish fear 
Which is foolish indeed as it will appear, 

When viewing the subject as in its fair light, 

It unfolds to our view its beauties so bright; 

And bids us heed first to the voice from within— 
Which showeth so plainly the right from the wrong, 
Before we are counseled by other’s opinion, 

Or let what folks say have the slightest dominien, 
To tattling and slander why will we e’en list 

When approved by the smiles of a conscience the best? 
If our motto be duty what should we fear, 

Of this idle gossip which so oft we hear ? 

We have nothing, my friend, then why do you pay 
Attention to what this one or that one will say ? 
Why call this your standard of riyht and of wrong 
And forever complain undone ! yes undone. 

Wilt take my advice and mec the right way 
Regardless of anything others may say? 

Then list ye to judgment, to reason, and sense, 

And throw silly notions from hither to hence. 

Be virtuous, be prudent, be modest and good, 

And then if the slanderer dares to intrude, 

Be firm and unwavering, truthful and kind, 

The race but half run yet he'll sure fall behind, 
While you in the enjoyment of nobler desire, 
Pursue but the right, mount Aigher—still higher, 
Achieving more HONOR, acquiring more FAME, 
(Higher motives in view than gaining a name,) 
Your life nobly ended, the angels will say, 
“Come join our sweet chorus we're waiting for thee.” 





Tne Nite.—The sources of the river Nile, which have been sought 
from the days of the Cwsars and long before, are said to have been dis- 
covered at last, in a lake six degrees in breadth, lying directly under 
the equator, rather more than half of it north of that line. The lake is 
formed by the drainage of surrounding hills, where, according, to the 
maps, the Mountains of the Moon used to be, but which appear not to 
exist in that locality. 
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THE PRESENT EDUCATION. 


Allow a liberal drawback on the age, for its follies, extravagant, irra- 
rational, and often impious thinking, and yet it is true, strikingly true, 
that manhood never stood at the attitude which it now occupies; nev- 
er had such an investiture of right and privileges, and possibilities ; 
never had such power to search the universe. It is a day to be thank- 
ful for—a day to bless with such thanksgiving, as only rises from nature 
where it is conscious of a birth into a larger freedom of thought and 
action. 

Proclaim an authenticated truth, and the winds cannot bear it fast, 
and farenough. The waters hasten with it as precious freightage. All 
hearts are put into sudden communication, and the electric thrill throbs 
through the universe. 

Thanks tothe spiri tof the age, felt here as felt everywhere, we have a 
present, public opinion on the subject of education, and no one cau 
deny that it is one of the strongest forces of our land, and is felt by all 
classes of society. 

Every man must rejoice in the wonders that the education feeling 
has worked. ‘The civilization of the country, the rapid increase of its 
material wealth, the extension of commerce, the unprecedented growth 
of national power, all testify, clearly and convincingly, that the mind 
has been educated. The great majority of the American people regard 
education as a valuable and almost indispensable piece of machinery. 

It is to them, the machinery that builds railroads—only another and 
more dignified name for the same thing; it is a most expert means of 
training the eye to look out sharply, the hand to a quicker dexterity, 
759 the brain to become useful in carrying on the business affairs of 

ife. 

Education is often represented as a cheap system of national defence 
and power, and answering the purpose of a large standing army ; he- 
eause it creates a nation of activa, ingenious and intelligent men, who 
can readily accustom themselves to any situation. We do not deny 
that education has not most valuable earthly uses and appliances; yet 
we should not harbor the idea that the only or highest object of educa- 
tion is to fit man to be a powerful physical machine ; to earn his bread, 
or the better prepare him to build railroads, dig canals, or traverse old 
ocean with impunity. There is a higher, more ennobling view of edu- 
cation than this, for it makes the teacher a mere skillful operative in 
the manufacturing department of intellect, handling brains as other 
men handle cotton, wool, iron, or any of the manufacturing commodi- 
ties. To form men for a just and respectable citizenship, so that they 
can honorably discharge their duties to the commonwealth; to devel- 
ope their faculties, that they may be able to answer the ends of their 
earthly existence, and at the same time contribute towards the regen- 
eration of human society—this is the teacher's duty.—Clinton Democrat. 





Two things we need not fret about: one, that which we can help, and 
the other, that which we cannot help. If wecan help a matter, it is our 
duty to do it without fretting; if we cannot help it, fretting will not 
mend it. 





Tuere are 4,000,000 students and 150,000 teachers in the public 
schools of ‘the United States. There is one student for every five free 
persons. 
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IuMeNsE Size OF THE Pyramips.—A United States naval chaplain, who 
has recently visted the great pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, wading in the 
deep sand 1,400 feet before he had passed one of its sides, and between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet before he had made the circuit, says that taking a 
hundred New York churches of the ordinary width, and arranging them 
in the form of a hollow square, twenty-five on each side, you would have 
scarcely the basement of this pyramid; take another hundred, and 
throw their material into the hollow square, and it would not be full. 
Pile on all the stone of Philadelphia and Boston, and the structure would 
not be as high and solid as this greatest work of man. One layer of 
blocks was long since removed to Cairo for building purposes, and _ re- 
mains to satisfy the demands ofa half million of people for a century 
if they were permitted freely to use it. 





Worxtxe ann Tutxktxc.—It isa no less fatal error to despise labor when 
regulated by intellect, than to value it for its own sake. We areal- 
ways, in these days, trying toseparate the two; we want one man to be 
always thinking and another to be always working, and we call one a gen- 
tleman and the other an operative ; whereas the working man ought al- 
ways tobe thinking, and the thinker often to be working; and both 
should be gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we make both ungen- 
tle, the one envying, the other despising his brother; and the mass of 
society is made up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers. Now it 
is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy, and the two cannot be separated with im- 


punity. All professions should be liberal, and there should be less, 
pride felt in peculiarity of employment, and more in excellence oi 
achievement. 


ee 


How ovent we to Epucate A May ?—This is a hard question and few 
can answer it satisfactory. It should, however, be our constant aim to 
find a correct answer, for it is necessary that teachers should know what 
they “are driving at” when they teach school. All educators agree 
that education is not merely giving instruction, or carrying a child 
through a certain number of books, or teaching him the technicalities of 
science, yet a great number of our teachers pursue this very course, | 
have observed at many examinations that the teachers would compel 
their students to memorize some charming pieoe of poetry, or learn a 
few questions at the bottom of the page, and at such formal examinations 
the students would astonish the crowd by their attainments and promise 
to be great lights in the literary world. Their friends and teacher would 
speak of them as having wonderful intellects and as being young New- 
tons in this little world of ovrs, at the same time they know as little of 
the sciences over which they have gone, as the rude savage knows of the 
laws of gravitation.— Tennessee Journal of Education. 


o> 





Gop’s Bounry.—The flowers do not implore the sun to meet them. 
He looks down with genial warmth, and draws them forth from the 
dark earth torejoice in his own light. And why should we implore 
God to grant us the spiritual mercies we desire as if He were cold and 
unwilling, when over us He hangs, like the sun over the earth, rich in 
all bounty and longing to bestow it? 
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Mentas Rest.—Change of occupation often has the same beneficial re- 
sult as actual cessation from active thought. Variety of study is there- 
fore advisable. It is also a maxim of rational wisdom, as well as divine 
precept, toobserve the seventh day of rest. Cessation from ordinary 
bodily labor is thus enjoyed, and though inactivity of mind is not ex- 
pected, there is the advantage, on the principle just stated, of a change 
of thought, and that to subjects of the highest importance to our wel- 
fare. Sir Mathew Hale, Dr. Johnson, Wilberforee, and many other dis- 
tinguished men, of great power of mind and variety of pursuit, have 
borne testimonyto the advantage of Sabbath observance; while striking 
examples might be given of the fatal result to health from neglecting 
the beneficent and wholesome arrangement of the seventh day of rest. 
This periodical time of rest from toil and change of thought, is benefi- 
cial to all classes of mankind, but more especially to those who are en- 
gaged during the week, either is boldily or mental labor.— Educational 
News. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF FARMERS AND ARTIZANS. 


We give place to the following article from the New York Teacher, not 
because of its doca/ interest, but because its facts are suggestive, and there. 


fore may be profitably considered by Missourians. Of course, we do not 
expect at once to realise the advantages derivable from the class of 
Schools here referred to; we have more urgent educational wants that 
should first be provided for. But we may, with profit, begin to think 
about these higher attainments, and be prepared to ac/ intelligently when 
the time for effective action arrives. And we will not have to wait many 
years if our citizens are true to themselves and their country: 


The common school is the distinctive glory of afree state; and the 
education of the masses is their disinthrallment from the dominion of 
feudal despotism. ‘The assertion of the rightof self-government, and the 
ability of the people to maintain it, become active and apparent only 
when allied to culture and intelligence. The perpetuity of the State de- 
mands not so much the enactment of laws, as the elevation of the citi- 
zen by a true culture, to dominion over the forces of the material world, 
and to the dignity of self knowledge, and the attainment of his highest 
possibilities as a thinking and spiritual being. The duty of the State, to 
educate her children, is imperative, at least on the ground of her own 
safety and power, and so far as her material advancement is by such be- 
stowment of her bounties ; and that not as charities, for the almoner be- 
comes the inheritor of her own nobly invested wealth, returned to her a 
hundred fold. New York, in common with many of her sisters, has 
come to a wise and munificent recognition of this principle, not only in 
her 12,000 common schools that give instruction to a million of youths 
annually, but in her bequests to academies and colleges, and her yearly 
expenditure of funds for their support. The question is not difficu)t of 
solution, whether the State owes her first duty to the masses, upon whose 
intelligence, and hence ability as producers and conservators of her 
wealth, her prosperity depends, or to those who aspire to an elegant 
culturein letters and art; to the many whose ignorance and vice may per- 
il her existence, and whose intelligenee and virtue are her safeguards, 
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or to the few whose own profit or pleasure, chiefly, would be enhanced 
thereby. Let us not be understood as disparaging high culture in what 
has hitherto been regarded as the essentials to a complete education, but 
only as asserting that, beyond certain limits, the State may with greater 
safety leave the functions of education to personal effort or private mu- 
nificence. What the State needs, is cultivators of the soil, operatives in 
factories, artizans inthe shops, and in every department of industry, in- 
formed with high intelligence worthily to labor in their vocations. A 
great State like ours, of more than thirty millions acres, one-half of which 
is as yet unreclaimed from the primeval wilderness, offers to scientific 
agriculture a domain rich with the promise of untold millions; and eve- 
ry valley demands that tne new sciences and advancing arts shall make 
them the exponents of the glorious fruits of that intelligent labor which 
is to characterize the industry of the future time. 

The New York State Agricultural College at Ovid, and the People’s 
College at Havana, are attempts to realize that higher education for 
farmers and artizans, that will fit them to -apply the deductions 
of science to thesubjugation of nature, and to the fostering of the use- 
ful arts. 

A bill was passed by the Legislature of the State in 1853, providing 
for the incorporation of a college of active instruction in practical and 
scientific agriculture ; chemistry and its manipulations so far as it may 
be usefully connected with agriculture; mathematics and mechanics; sur- 
veying and engineering; geology and botany; the proper management 
of the farm and the dairy, etc. Mr. John Delafield, of Seneca county, 
devoted much time and engergy tofuthering the establishment of this 
institution, till in the autumn of 1853, his sudden death left the carrying 
on of the enterprise to other hands. Jn 1855 more than $40,000 was sub- 
scribed in Seneca county, and a suitable site was procured at Ovid, em- 
bracing about seven hundred acres of land, upon the western slope of the 
country, and bounded cn the west by Senecalake. A loan of $40,000 
was also secured from the State, for twenty years, without interest. The 
plan proposes the practical and scientific cultivation of this farm, which 
embraces a great variety of soil, and is said to be admirably adapted to 
the purposes of a model farm, together with a thorough course of instruc- 
tion in natural sciences, and their practical application to the arts. The 
college buildings, when completed, will accomodate three hundred and 
fifty students. A portion of the main building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring, and will accommodate one hundred and fifty students. 
In point of completeness in heating, ventilation, etc., the building will 
bea model. It is to erected under the supervision of S. E. Hewes, Esq., 
of Albany. The entire course, both in regard to the studies pursued, 
and the application of the theory to the practice of husbandry, will be 
systematically arranged. The full course embraces three years. Major 
M. R. Patrick is President of the institution, and William H. Brewer is 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, Botany, etc.; the other professors 
are not vet appointed. 

The People's College at Havana, Schuyler county, of which Amos 
Brown, LL.D., is President, has in view ends similar to those contem- 
plated, by the Agricultural College, viz: “to elevate labor, to unfold the 
various and complicated principles of our existing machine power, to 
give a scientific and practical knowledge of agriculture, and to afford 
the advantages of an extended education to large numbers of youth, 
who, without some such aid as they propose, can never enjoy them. 
It will provide for professorships in the following branches: Ist, 
Natural and Revealed Theology; 2d, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; 
3d, Jurisprudence and Political Economy ; 4th, Logic, and the Science 
and Art of Instruction; 6th, Ancient and Modern History ; 6th, Eng- 
lish Literature, Rhetoric and Oratory; 7th, Taste as applied to the Arts, 
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and of the History of Arts; 8th, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and 
Veterinary; 9th, Natural History, comprising Zoology, Ichthyology, 
and Entomology; 10th, Chemistry, Botany and Mineralogy; 11th, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, and Chemistry as applied to the Arts, and Geology; 
12th, Practical Agriculture; 13th, Horticulture; 14th, Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy; 15th, the Application of the Sciences to the Arts, 
comprising Architecture, Engineering, &c.; 16th, Geography, Meteorolo- 
gy,and Astronomy; 17th, the Latin and Greek Languages, 18th, the 
Modern Languages; 19th, Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

Three courses of study—the Classic, Scientific, and Provisional or 
Select—are provided for; the first entitles the student to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; the Second to that of Bachelor of Science. The Se- 
lect Course may be pursued at the option of the student, or of his pa- 
rent or guardian, and receive a diploma setting forth the degree of at- 
tainment. The President ina circular before us, says: “It shall be the 
object of the Trustees, Ist. To so arrange the exercises of students as to 
qualify them on graduation to enter at once upon the business of 
their choice. 2d. To elevate labor, by requiring each student to work 
upon a farm or in the shop, a portion of five days ina week. 3d. To 
afford. adults opportunities of pursuing any favorite branches of study. 
The farms and workshops are to be models of imitation. It is alsointended 
that here may be seen and procured the finest specimens of mechanism, 
the choicest varieties of fruits, grapes, roots, &c., adapted to this climate, 
with the information essential to their culture. The best machines and 
implements adapted tomechanical and agricultural industry, with a full 
and particular description of their uses.’ 

The main building, 216 feet long by 52 feet wide, with a rearward pro- 
jection of 70 feet by 65, has already been carried up 4 stories high, and 
will, it is anticipated, be ready for the reception of students in Septem- 
ber, 1860. A farm of 200 acres, worth 25,000, belongs to the enterprise. 
Hon. Charles Cook, of Havana, was the leading spirit in this enterprise, 
and his efforts have been nobly seconded by leading agriculturalists and 
manufacturers in the State. 

We look to these institutions to inaugurate a new erain the scientific 
industry of our people. The interest manifested of late, in a more in- 
telligent culture of the soil, and management of the industrial arts, un- 
mistakably demands appliances similar to these, to fit the youth of the 
State to enter upon the work before them. The large number of young 
men flocking to our great cities, dependent upon the chances of a clerk- 
ship, too many of them without any “visible means of support,” need for 
their own sake, and for the sake of the State, to be redeemed from 
thralldom to the idea that work is dishonorable, and to see in the broader 
light of a true culture, that the producer, and not the consumer, is the 
the real gentleman; and that it is not the calling, whatever conven- 
tional usages may say, that ennobles, but the man that ennobles any 
useful occupation. Labor with hands, head or heart—/abor everywhere 
and always—made glorious by intelligence to direct, and true manly 
worth to dignify, is the normal condition of humanity, and must be the 
the characteristic of the golden years of the coming time 





Missovrt Epucator.—Vol. 11. commenced with May, 1859. It was our privil- 
edge to preside, during a period of four years, in connection with our “ better 
half,” over @ flourishing Academy at Bolivar, Missouri. We then felt the need 
of just such a journal as the Educator, but were obliged to send to the Empire 
State for it. Aswe have not given up the intention of returning to Missouri, 
which, by the way, next to good old Vermont, is our favorite State, we shall feel 
fomething of a personal interest in the success of this periodical. It is ably con- 
dueted by W. G. Cheeney, Proprietor, and A. Peabody, Editor, Jefferson City, 
assisted by an able Board of Associate Editors.— Vermont School Journal. 
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LETTER FROM PROF. TRACY. 


February 22nd, 1860. 

Dear Docror:—With the closing of the winter months, and the first 
approaches of spring, my duties, as an humble preacher of the gospel of 
common schools, become every day more pressing. There is a general 
disposition amongst both teachers and people, to seek advancement and 
improvement in our educational system, the most vital of all our social 
interests. I have cordial and repeated invitations to visit all sections of 
the State, and wherever I go the people manifest their interest by turn- 
ing out in crowds to attend the meetings; they cheerfully and cordially 
approve all reasonable suggestions for the improvement of schools, 
school houses, teachers and teaching; and the kindness and hospitality 
they manifest leave no doubt of their earnest sincerity in this good 
cause. Under these circumstances my work has many agreeable fea- 
tures, for the toil and discomfort of travel and exposure are forgotten 
in a warm welcome to the fireside of strangers, and the confident hope 
that my mission will bear good fruit to the people of my chosen State, 
is the best reward one can have for his efforts in the cause of education- 
al progress. 

Nor should it be a matter of marvel that there is some disposition, 
amongst both teachers and people, to shake off lethargy, and wake up to 
a higher appreciation of the claims of such a subject—one whose ever- 
abiding interests underlie and override all others. Any system of pop- 
ular education that ignores or underrates the importance of the com- 
mon or district school, is essentially a sham and ahumbug. No matter 
how many private and incorporated institutions are sustained by the 
fostering care of the wealthy—high schools, academies, seminaries, col- 
leges and universities—unless the seeds of knowledge are scattered 
broadcast amongst the poor as well as the rich, such a system must 
prove a miserable failure, especially in a free government, where every 
man is a sovereign. Such a system would be like commencing to build 
a house at the top of the chimney, where the result could not be even 
an air castle. If we would perfect our educational system we must com 
mence at the foundation—we must seek to introduce wholesome re. 
forms and improvements into the district schools; we must see to it 
that every child is provided with the means of a good English education. 
With our common school system perfected the whole people would be 
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blessed, and at the same time the higher institutions would be crowded 
with a class of students prepared to honor them, and confer lasting ben- 
efit upon the State. 

To accomplish such an end and to bring about such a reform, will re- 
quire, under the most favorable auspices, the patient and persevering 
labor of years. The State has made wise and liberal provisions for the 
support of schools, but there is, unfortunately, a sad want of faithful, 
earnest, intelligent administrators of this noble fund. In too many of 
the schools the practice still continues of throwing away the kernel and 
feeding the starving intellect with dry husks, The child gains a little 
smattering of some barren rules and gathers a few isolated facts, but 
he is never taught to classify the latter, or search out the principles up- 
on which the former are founded; his higher nature is not waked up to 
noble aspirations for that life of true greatness which consists in living 
for the happiness of others as well as one’s self, and the tread-mill rou- 
tine, through which his intellect has passed, quite unfits him for the 
accomplishment of great objects, or even entering successfully into the 
rough competitions of life. This, with thanks be it said, is not the case 
with all our schools, for there are hundreds of noble men and women 
in the public schools of Missouri who are an ornament and glory to 
their profession—teachers who have entered upon their calling with a 
full appreciation of its importance, and with some adequate preparation 
for its duties. Nor with regard to the other class would I speak in 
terms of disparagement or complaint. Itis the fault of the system and 
not theirs’, that they have no better preparation forthe work. Another 
encouraging circumstance is, that many of those teachers who have had 
the poorest opportunities to qualify themselves for the work, are willing 
to unite in measures for mutual improvement. But this is the great 
defect of our system, the one that overshadows all others—the absence of 
a class of well qualified teachers, who enter upon the work as a lifetime 
business, and upon whose success the fortune or failure of life must 
wait. The same thing does not happen in any other department of hu.. 
man enterprise. In the learned professions and in the mechanic arts, 
every man must spend years in learning his business before he can look 
for practice or patronage. But when we come to the art of all arts— 
that which has the moulding of whole generations of men—we reverse 
the order of things and require no special preparation for the work. 
We change the old Latin aphorism, poeta nascitur, and read it magister 
nascitur, “ the schoolmaster is born.” But a better sentimentis fast gain- 
ing ground, and the people only need to have their attention directed 
to the subject to induce right thoughts and proper action. 

The most efficient agency that we possess at present, for the improve- 
‘ment of our schools, is found in the voluntary associated effort in what 
is known as the county Teachers’ Institute. These are becoming better 
attended as they are better understood, and I look for still greater ad. 
vancement in this respect. During the approaching spring and summer 
expect to have the pleasure of attending a large number of these 
meetings, and I desire to make one or two suggestions upon the subject. 
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The first is, that where my presence is desired, several weeks notice 
should be given, or where the exact time is not important, if it could 
be left to me, I would arrange the day so as not to conflict with other 
engagements: Second, I would strongly urge the propriety, wherever 
there is sufficient interest amongst the teachers, to continue the meet- 
ing, at least from Thursday until Saturday. This will give opportunity 
for two or three public lectures at night, and for the proper work of the 
Institute during the day. In the proper and peculiar work of a Teach- 
ers’ Institute, showy lectures and fancy sketches are as much out of 
place as they would be in a class recitation in Logarithms or Quadratic 
Equations. The day should be spent in plain, conversational lectures 
upon the different branches of school study, and the evenings devoted 
to popular lectures upon such topics as are calculated to interest a 
mixed audience. 

To show you that there are some places in our goodly State where 
the schoolmaster is not “abroad,” and to encourage him to greater zeal 
in his calling, I insert below a specimen which I found ona tree “where 
two roads meet,” and as the day of “sail” had passed, brought it with 
me. Yours truly, J. L. TRACY. 

NO tis hear by given that John————s sail Coms on 11 of oCtober 
A D 1859 whear as properitys is offerd for sail on 12 monts Credit 


horses mules oxion milk Cows youeng catel sheape hogs wheat Corn hay 
farming youtenChels one wagon goods Chatls twoteages to narait 





Yiterary Rotices. 


“Tue Semrnary Beit.—We have received a number of the The Semi- 
nary Bell,a monthly, in quarto form, issued from Mr. Carrout Seminary, 
located at Mt. Carroll, Ill. It is mainly filled with contributions from 
those connected with that school, which institution seems to possess su- 
perior scholastic merit, being comprehensive and thorough in its course 
of study, including, for the benefit of those desiring to qualify them- 
selves for the Teacher's profession, a Normal department. A reading 
room, we notice, is connected with the institution, for which periodical 
contributions are solicited. The Missouri Educator will be found there. 

The “Second Triennial Register” of the Seminary, for the year end- 
ing July, 1859, contains a catalogue of pupils embracing 468 names—206 
females and 162 males. The institution has a boarding department for 
females. 

“Every TeacHer Suovtp Have It.”—So says the advertisement, and 
so say some of the best teachers of our State. We allude to Prof. Bar- © 
row’s “ High School Grammar.” Nor are the teachers hereabouts alone 
in the opinion here expressed. It is commended in the strongest terms 
and is being introduced by many of the most thorough scholars and 
teachers in several of the Southern States. See the advertisement. 
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Tae Connecticut Common Scuoot Journat.—In the January number 
of the above named journal it is stated that fourteen years have elapsed 
since the publication of the Connecticut Common School Journal was com- 
menced. Its present editor says: 

“Precisely how much the Journal has accomplished, within the last 
fourteen years, cannot be told. Thatits circulation has done much good 
no one will deny. It has had an influence in securing to many towns 
better school-houses, and in awakening the public minds to the inter- 
ests of popular education. It has been an auxiliary instrument in bring- 
ing forward a better class of teachers and in securing for them more 
liberal compensation. In many ways and at all times, while it has been 
the advocate of higher qualifications in the teacher, it has also contend- 
ed that the true teacher has been deserving of liberal support and 
cheerful co-operation from those for whom he has labored.” 


The amount of good that fourteen years service of an educational 
journal may have accomplished, of course, cannot be estimated. But 
the good such a work may accomplish, if liberally patronized, is incal- 
culable. And the ability with which the journal named has been and 
is conducted, is a guaranty of great usefulness, past and prospective. It 
is published at New Britain, atone dollar per annum. Caries Norre- 
END, Editor. 

The “ Educational Herald and Musical Monthly,” published by Situ, 
Woopman & Co., 346 Broadway, New York, at fifty cents per annum, is 
well worth the money. Indeed its piece of music in each number is 
worth more than the subscription price; and then it contains many ex- 
cellent essays relating to educational matters, many of which are written 
by men in the higher walks of literature. Its numerous advertisements 
are also valuable to the teacher, and to “book-worms” generally. Its 
fourth volume commenced with 1860, 

“Journat or Procress, Jn Education, Social and Political Economy, and 
the Useful Arts,” is the name of a large double column octavo semi. 
monthly, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, by Et1as Loneaney, at $1 per ° 
annum, or 75 cents in clubs of four or more. It is partly devoted to 
Phonetics. 


HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, by Pamosretius. Published by 

A. 8. Barnes & Burr, of New York. 

This book comprises a brief history of education, from its original 
progress among the nations of the antediluvian world, to the present 
century. 

By it, we are made acquainted with the characters of the persons 
known as educators, among the different nations, in all past time. 

This work supplies an acknowledged want in historical literature. He 
who reads it, will read to profit. 


An AroLtocy.—A correspondent transcribed and sent us acopy of the 
“District School Song.” We had seen it, but did not remember where ; 
thought it worthy of a place in the Enucaror and sent it to the compos- 
itor, intending to learn its origin and duly credit it. But it escaped our 
further attention, and the foreman, because it was in manuscript, ac- 
credited it as “ original.” The credit is due to the N. C. Journat or Ep- 
vcation, and we therefore make this amende honorable. 
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Osgoxa, St. Clair county, Mo., Feb. 2, 1860. 

Epitor oF Missouri Epvcator—Dear Sir:—No. 8 ot the Epvucaror is 
before me, and I am better pleased with it than with any former num- 
ber, although I do not feel disposed to find fault with any of them. 
I sincerely believe that not only every Teacher ought to patronize the 
Epvcaror, but that every Farmer, Mechanic, Merchant and Household- 
er in the State of Missouri, shoulddo the same. Inshort, it is a volume 
of wisdom throughout, and should be placed in the hands of every fam- 
ily, and be perused carefully by every reader in the State. I do not 
believe I affirm too much, when I say that its pages contain more solid 
information with regard to the subject of education than any other pe- 
riodical printed in the western country. Inclosed you will find a gold 
dollar, which will pay you for my present year’s subscription. ll I re- 
gret is that I cannot raise any more to send you now. We would like 
to have our friend, that prince of clever fellows, Mr. J. L. Tracy, to visit 
us again at our Institute on the second Saturday in March next, and 
stir up the minds of the people in the cause of popular education. 
Wishing great success to the Entcator I now bid you adieu. 


While the number who seem to feel the necessity for any educational 
journal, is comparatively limited, we cannot feel otherwise than grate- 
ful for such token of esteem as the above; and by way of duly mani- 
festing our appreciation of the compliments bestowed, (though we must 
be allowed to say they are piled rather thick,) we give them a place in 
our columns. We would be glad if the number was larger, who thought 
it proper to manifest, in a substantial manner, any favorable estimate 
of our humble efforts to promote the Common School interests of our 
State, so that we could afford to give a larger share of our time and ser- 
vices to this very important, and to us, very agreeable work. 





For the Missouri Educator. 
| THE TEACHER—NO. 1. 


It cannot be expected that in a field which has been so often and so 
carefully surveyed, that anything new is left to be gathered by the in- 
dividual that may pass over itagain. Our object is gained if we are able 
to impart the knowledge that has been transmitted to us by our pre- 
decessors. In human seiences discoveries have been made by superior 
penetration and patient inquiry, into the truths which have already 
been revealed. Who is the teacher of American youth, seeking to 
mingle with lawyers and even statesmen in the government of men? 
What chain of earth environs him? It seems to me earth has no pris- 
on house for him—his limits are the boundaries of mind itself. In what 
circle of the arts and sciences are his footsteps unknown? What vast 
field has he not traversed, and what hamlet does he not enter? What 
nook in the wide domain of knowledge has he not penetrated and who 
has not heard the sound of his voice ? 
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The position of the teacher is strictly that of a conveyer of knowl 
edge, moral and intellectual, toa barren and growing mind. He who 
would teach arithmetic understandingly, surely, would not content him- 
self with merely repeating the rules and solving the examples; or the 
subject of grammar, with naming the parts of speech and that every 
predicate must have a subject. Such a course would be arbitrary and 
uninstructive. Why, is the question of an active pupil upon enuncia- 
tion of new truth. 

The teacher is required to give reason for the faith that is in him. 
There is a difference between a general and a common soldier. The 
million may, if they please, remain the victims of pretenders in sci- 
ence, of sciolists in literature or demagogues in politics; but the teacher 
must understand for himself. 


We wish the blessings of education to extend to every child within 
our borders ; until they become as free to every individual as the air he 
breathes or the sunbeam by which he is lighted. We claim this for the 
children of our State as a common heritage,—a right due to the chil- 
dren of the poor as well as the rich. The life of the teacher is supposed 
by persons who are not acute observers, to consist of a daily routine of 
the same unflagging character, never varied by incident or episode. It 
is true he encounters none of the glorious incidents of war or revolu- 
tion, ‘nor moving accident of flood or field.” He is not a warrior or a 
statesman in the common acceptance of those terms; yet it is his lot to 
do battle against ignorance, indolence and a host of other enemies. He 
is not a ruler, magistrate or minister, though called to govern, to warn 
and admonish. The duty of the teacher is weighty, his vocation exalt- 
ed, his responsibility mighty. He is to train the mind for usefulness, 
to implant the seeds of knowledge, and to develop the germs of intel- 
lect. 


How important is it that we select as teachers the most capable, con- 
scientious men and women. The profession of teaching should be in- 
vested with dignity, and surrounded by ennobling influences. The 
teacher should possess talent, patience, industry, perseverance and res- 
olution. He should be firm and energetic, kind and affable, stern 
without moroseness, rigid without cruelty, and kind without permitting 
undue familiarity. But it may be objected, where shall we find such a 
combination of virtues—such rare excellencies centered in one person? 
Is man invested with the attributes of Deity, clothed with perfection. 
Alas! no, he is man, frail, erring mortal man, made, it is true, in the 
glorious image and likeness of his creator, but sullied and debased by a 
host of evils. Nevertheless it is duty to struggle and war against them 
and endeavor to reach the highest mark in his profession, remembering 
that he who conquers himself is mighter than he who conquers a city) 
or subjugates a nation. AMICUS. 

Jerrerson Crry, Feb. 18th, 1860. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NORMAL SCHOOL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Pennsylvania the law authorizing the establishment of Normal 
Schools divides the State into twelve districts, and permits the adoption, 
by the State Superintendent, of one school in each district, upon its 
fulfillment of certain requisites. There schools are to be the offspring of 
private enterprise. Under this law a school located in the county of 
Lancaster, in the second district, after having undergone the thorough 
examination required by the law, has been officially recognized by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, as a State Normal School. This is 
the first of the twelve, and its formal inauguration is a cause of much 
rejoicing on the part of the profession, and of the friends of education 
generally throughout the State. 

Our readers will be interested in an out ine view of the institution, 
and we, therefore, transfer a description of the buildings, plan of organ- 
ization, course of study etc., from the Penn. School Journal, (which, by 
the way, is an excellent educational monthly—always well filled, and 
mostly with matter relating to the educational affairs of the State.) 

The grounds attached to the school comprise ten acres. The further 
particulars we give in the language of the Journal: 

THE BUILDINGS. 

The Buixprxes, which are all of brick covered with slate, were next 
minutely examined; and though erected without uniformity or design 
(being the result of three different additions to the first structure), yet 
they were found to be well adapted to the objects in view and in tull 
contormity with the act of assembly. 

The south front is 160 feet in length, with three wings or extensions 
northward averaging 100 feet. 1t is three stories bigh with an attic and 
basement. This portion is occupied by the male students’ apartments, 
the Large Lecture Hall, the recitation rooms, the library, the refracto- 
ry and the steward’s apartments. The east front is 262 feet long, em- 
bracing the recent extension. This last named part is 112 by 40 feet 
and four full stories, with an attic and basement. The main stories are 
devoted to the female students; and, like the building occupied by the 
gentlemen, are laid out in long wide halls or corridors, with sleeping 
apartments on each side. It also contains a guest parlor, and apart- 
ments for such of the professors as are in charge of each story. The 
basement is occupied by the model school. The fifth or attic floor, 112 
by 25 feet, is the Ladies’ Gymnasium, which is to be supplied with all 
the apparatus proper for healthful physical exercise. From this room a 
stairway leads to an observatory on the roof, large enough to accommo- 
date a whole class, and commanding a rich view, quite characteristic of 
the county. 

The arrangements for heating, ventilation and cleanliness, and for 
the care of the sick were also closely scrutinized, and found to be ample 
and sufficient. The boarding accommodations were not overlooked, 
and after a dinner in company with the students, were pronounced sat- 
isfactory. 

MODEL SCHOOL. 

The Mover. Scnoot attracted particular attention; and inasmuch as 
this portion of the maehinery of a Normal School has been elsewhere 
found to be difficult of successful operation, a somewhat full description 
is given. 
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The Model School room is 50 by 40 feet and is a most convenient and 
beautiful school-room. Connected with it, are four recitation rooms and 
a private room for the Principal. It is furnished with one hundred 
desks and chairs made of cherry. The blackboard surface amounts to: 
1200 square feet. The different subjects of study are explained and il- 
lustrated by means of globes, maps, charts, models, and various cther 
kinds of apparatus. 


The number of pupils is sixty,—as many as was desirable the present 
term, and other applicants were accordingly excluded. ‘The branches 
taught are the Alphabet, Pronunciation, Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic and the His- 
tory of the United States. There are about thirty class recitations daily. 
The classification, government and general management of the School 
are under the direction of the Principal of the Model School, who re- 
mains all the time in the school-room, except when business calls him 
to one of the recitation rooms. 


The pan of this Normal School provides that, “The graduating class 
of the Normal Course, and such other students of the scientific and 
classical courses as desire to obtain the Teacher's Diploma, become the 
Faculty of the Model School and do its teaching.” 


The members of the senior class have all been students in the Normal 
School for a considerable length of time, and have all attended courses 
of lectures on the theory of teaching, and, now as a class, they are doing 
the practical teaching of the Model School. All the members attend 
the opening exercises of the school, after which, during the day, each 
student-teacher hears such recitations and at such times as suit the ne- 
cessities of the school. Each student-teacher is at present engaged in 
teaching for one hour daily, and in that time hears two classes. These 
are changed every month with the view of giving more general practice. 
Mutual visitations take place among the student-teachers before these 
changes take place, in order to harmonize their methods. 

The Principal of the Normal School spends two days each week in 
the Model School for the purpose of witnessing the methods of teaching, 
and the skill with which they are applied. The student-teachers meet 
the Principal of the Normal School on each alternate day for a class rec- 
itation in the Practice of Teaching. The order of the exercises at these 
meetings is as follows; first, inquiries on the part of the student-teach- 
ers in reference to points of difficulty in teaching; second, remarks by 
the Principal upon the observations made in his visits; third, methods 
of teaching each branch of study, considered in detail and with respect 
to the principles upon which all methods‘must be founded. 

The Recitations of the student-teachers in the Normal School are ar- 
ranged that they do not take place while the student-teachers are engaged 
in the Model School. 

The following are said to be among the advantages of a Model School, 
conducted according to this plan: 

Ist. A high degree of class-interest is created on the part of the 
student-teachers. 

2nd. The recitation of the student-teachers, to the Principul, gives 
point and system to their teaching. 

rd. Such watchful inspection guards both the interests of the stu- 
dent-teachers and their pupils. 

4th. The pupils in the Model School are well taught, and are not 
subject to the experiments of the ignorant or untrained. 

5th. It secures six months to the student-teacher in which to prac- 

tice the art of teaching. 

ith. The members of the class engaged in teaching do not lose 

any recitations in the Normal School. 
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INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Course of Instruction in the Normal School proper consists, jirsi, 
of the Preparatory course, embracing the more advanced departments of 
the same studies pursued in the Model School, (except vocal Music and 
Drawing) together with elementary Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Phys. 
iology and the History of the United States. 

Secondly. The Normal course, which students with a fair knowledge 
of the branches of study required by law to be taught in Common 
Schools, can enter upon and graduate in two years and receive a Diplo- 
ma from the State. To all except experienced and successful teachers, 
an attendance upon two courses of lectures on Teaching, and practice 
in the Model School during one term, are indispensable to graduation. 
The studies are: 

First Term. Orthography and Etymology, Reading and Elocution, 
Writing and Drawing, Ganeiaahy, Mental Arithmetic, Written Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Vocal Music. 

Second Term.—Reading and Elocution, Writing and Drawing, Physi- 
cal Geography, Higher Grammar, Elements of Algebra, Philosophy, 
Theory of Teaching, Vocal Music. 

Third Term.—History of the United States, Algebra, Elements of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Geometry, (Five Books,) Theory of Teach- 
ing, Book Keeping. 

ourth Term.—Geometry Completed, and Plane Trigonometry, Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Botany or Zoology, Practice of Teaching. 

Thirdly. The Scientific course, in which students graduating in the 
Normal course, or entering with the required preparation, can continue 
their studies for three terms, and graduate in the Scientific course. It 
is the design of this Course to prepare Teachers for English High 
Schools. The studies are: 

First Term.—Higher Algebra, Analytical Trigonometry, (Half Term,) 
Ancient History, Literature. 

Second Term.—Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, Modern His- 
tory or Acoustics and Optics, Mental Philosophy, Geology. 

Third Term —Differential and Integral Calculus, Astronomy, Moral 
Philosophy, Analytical Mechanics. 

Fourthly. The Classical course, which is designed to prepare Teachers 
for Classical High Schools. To be admitted to the Freshman class, a 
student must possess a thorough knowledge of Geography, English Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Elements of Algebra, History of the United States, 
Latin and Greek Grammar, Ceesar (two books,) Virgil (four books of the 
fEneid), Greek Reader, and two books of the Anabasis. The following 
are the studies: 

FresoMeN—First Term. Anabasis, Sallust and Ovid, Higher Algebra, 
Rhetoric. 

Second Term.—llliad, Livy, Geometry, (Five Books,) Zoology or Bot- 
any. 
Soruwore—First Term.—Memorabila, Cicero, Geometry Completed, 
General History. 

Second Term—Herodotus, Horace, Trignometry and Surveying, Chem- 
istry. 

Junxions—First Term.—Select Plays of Sophocles, Juvenal, Conic Sec- 
tions and Analytical Geometry. Geology. : 

Second Term—A Dialogue of Plato, A Play of Plautus, Mechanics, 
Moral Philosophy. , 

The Method of Teaching are those which seem best adapted to train 
Teachers, who need, at least, three things: Ist, A thorough knowledge 
of the branches of study they geoters to teach: 2d, The i est methods 
of teaching those branches: , Ability to instruct—to lead the young 


mind judiciously from the known to the unknown. The natural order 
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in which the various branches of knowledge and the different parts of 
the same branch should be studied, is regarded; and, then, students are 
required not only to know thoroughly but to tell what they know in a 
clear and logical manner; the peculiar object of normal educational in- 
stitutions being to train persons to be skilful in imparting instruvtion. 

In the duties of the Class room, the Model School and in the Refec- 
tory, the two sexes associate as in a well regulated family. Their lodg- 
ing rooms are in separate buildings; and their association on other oc- 
casions is under a careful supervision and wholesome control. 

The Faculty consists of six male teachers—three of them A. M’s and 
and five females. The number of students, as reported in December, 
was 264, viz: Model school 60; Preparatory’ class 130; Normal course 
42; Scientific course 27; Classical course 4. During the year 1859 the 
whole number of students was 420—130 females and 290 males. 

The school year is divided into equal sessions. The first commences on 
the first Monday in April, and continues 22 weeks; the second, on the 
second Monday in October, and eontinues also 22 weeks. The spring 
vacation is three weeks; the fall vacation, five weeks. Pupils trom 
abroad in the Model school are charged $6.00 per quarter of eleven 
weeks, for instruction in the regular branches. In the Preparatory 
course the charge is $7.50 per quarter. In the Normal course it is $9.00 
per quarter; and in the Scientific and Classical Courses, $11.00 per 
quarter. The charge for boarding, including washing and light, is $2.50 
per week. The lowest charge for a quarter, including tuition, boarding 
washing, light, &c., exclusive of the extra branches, is $34.50; and the 
highest, $38.50. 

COST AND INCOME. 

The entire cost of the ground, building, furniture and apparatus was 
about $60,000. 

The income for tuition in the Normal School, including extra branch- 
es, is $5000 for every hundred students. Add to this $1000 from a full 
Model school, and $7.00 per student, boarded and lodged in the Normal 
school, paid by the steward, as rent for the building and furniture, a'.d 
the income for one year from a full school of 300 will be $15,000. De- 
ducting from this $3,600 for interest on cost (or dividend), $1,000 for 
repairs, $1,000 for addition to apparatus and furniture, &c., annually, 
and there will remain $9,000 for Professor’s salaries. 


oo 





“WHAT IS TRUTH? 


BY “SILK.” 


Truth is pure feeling; I do not say constant ecstacy. 

Truth is correct thinking; I do not say, perfect knowing, ‘ 

Truth is faithful speaking; I do not say, the telling of every thing we 
know, invariably. 

Truth is right acting; I do not say, action free from imperfection. 

Active Truth is conduct which takes Gop as the great central sun, 
around which to revolve. Morally, saying Truth is the trusting of the 
whole soul in the rich merits of “the manifestation of God,” and who 
termed himself “ the Truth.” 

Truth in principle is made known clearly and authoratively in the 
Book of Truth ; and can be experienced through the promptings and as- 
sistings of the “Spirit of Truth,” not resisted but yielded to by us; and 
Will then be exemplified in the life of truth on earth; after which, the 
whole subject, in all its parts and perfections, will be fully understood, 
developed and enjoyed in the future world.—N. Y. Teacher. 
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rom the Western Watchman. 


F 
PREMIUM ESSAY. 


BY MRS. G. F. ROTHWELL, OF HUNTSVILLE, MO, 


Mount Pleasant College was organized the 5th of September, 1856. 
At that time it had sixty pupils and two teachers. It has been steadily 
increasing in number, a at the close of the third session, ending July 
Ist, 1859, it had two hundred and thirty pupils and eight teachers. 

It is of the system of instruction and government of this school I 
shall speak, and show ifI can, what influences have been employed, and 
with what warm approval they have been met, as shown by the unpre- 
cedented success of the institution. It is of the system as the cause, and 
its popularity as the necessary effect, that I design speaking. 

According to our idea of education, it means the development that 
naturally, and inevitably results from every influence brought to bear 
upon us, fromthe cradle tothe graye. There may be a bad as well as 
well as goop education. There may be a partial as well asa full and en- 
tire development. The body may be educated and not the mind; the 
mind may be educated and not the body ; both body and mind may be 
educated and not the spirit. That man or woman is the best educated 
who combines a harmonious development of the whole being. Educa- 
tion like the waters of the ocean is made up of particles. Each atom in 
itself may seem weak and unimportant, but taken altogether, we find 
find strength and power. Little by little it comes, and whether it be 
for good or evil, depends upon the influences exerted. ‘“ A drop of dew 
has warped the giant oak,” and destroyed forever its beautiful propor- 
tions. Thus with the childish mind, causes as slight have marred its 
native purity and crushed its nobles principles, or given it an upward 
tendency that made it soarabove the sordidness of earth. But with the 
infantile mind we have naught to do, it is from the period at which it 
is prepared to enter upon the active duties of the schoo/-room, I would 
speak more particularly ; and as itis highly important that proper im- 
pressions should be made upon the minds and hearts of our youth, | 
will first consider the kind of school I think best calculated to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Experience has taught me to prefer the plan of Union to Exclusive 
Schools, I know there are strong prejudices existing in the minds of 
many against this system, but having been for a number of years altern- 
ately associated with both kind, I unhesitatingly give my preference to 
the former, for the following important reasons: 

Ist. The social advantages. By a wise provision of nature, nearly all 
families are composed of boys and girls, and where either is wanting t 
is deplored ‘as a misfortune Now a school is nothing more or less than 
a large family, and the same fitness of arrangement should be observed. 
Brothers and sisters can come from the bosom of the same family to the 
same school. The domestic relations are not rudely sundered, and the 
same sweet home influence remains uninterrupted. None but those 
who have been confined within the walls of a seminary, or boarding: 
school, for ten months at a time, completely isolated from all social in- 
tercourse,can fully understand the sickening sensations that besiege the 
heart, rendering the brain unfit for study. Home sickness, the most 
unbearable of all deseases, renders the student unfit for any task 
assigned her, and thus undeservedly she falls into disgraee with her 
teachers from neglected duties. Or if she possess a less sensitive tem- 
perament, she may in order to escape disagreeable emotions of ennul, 
engage in amusements that finally end in vice. But in a union school 
these things are all counteracted. If the sister needs a protector (a8 
she often does) her brother is by her side to assist her. If the brother 
is stepping aside from the paths of rectitude, the kind admonitions of 
sister may recall his truant footsteps to the paths of duty. 
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2. Even where there is no penton existing, there is a refining 
influence exerted upon both parties. Girls will try to be /adies when they 
are with the hoys,and boys will try to be gentlemen when they are with the 
girls. .Unconsciously to themselves, perhaps, their persons and charac- 
ters aré moulded by a higher model. It isan instinetive principle in 
human nature to wish to be thought better than we are, and it is this 
very principle that underlies the foundations of virtue and honor. We 
really do approach nearer the standard we would have others erect for 
us. Now where these influences are brought in contact with the plastic 
minds of youth, we note the happiest effects. 

3. The strong mental stimulus. The students of a mixed school will 
progress twice as rapidly as those of an exclusive. Minds of different 
calibre are constantly brought in contact, and a spirit of emulation is 
excited. This fact is being realized, and we see the fruits in the rapid 
multiplication of those kinds ofschools. Many of the justly celebrated 
schools of New England and the South are organiz d upon this princi- 
ple, and fully illustrate its adaptedness to human nature. 

But with these numerous advantages thereare of course some disad- 
vantages. Strong objections, we admit, are often urged, but they do 
not prove the system injudicious. Such evilsas results from gallantry 
can be easily overcome by the proper kind of influence. This influence 
must first come from the teachers. They should labor to introduce a 
healthy and elevated tone of feeling ; a love of true principle and obe- 
dience to the same, not from compulsion, but from a love of what is 
within itselfgood and noble. By throwing the sexes together in the 
Lecture Rooms, they see every phase of each others’ characters, and in 
this way many of their romantic illusions are dispelled. They see the 
every day side of their lives, and appreciate them acccordingly. Such a 
system can be made to work; for this institution with many others, 
have proved it satisfactorily. So much for the school, now for the plan 
of education. 

Man in order to be well educated must, as before stated, be fully and 
equally developed. Then in the first place, in order to meet the wants 
of his higher nature, he must be educated physically. The primary im- 
portance of health is never called in question, but strange as it may 
seem, there is seldom any provision made in our larger schools for its 
promotion. How often the youth, fresh from the country, with all its 
active pursuits, enters school ; his time is limited, and being ambitious, 
he scarcely takes time for necessary refreshment and repose, and the 
consequences are. in a few months he goes home a shattered wreck of 
blasted hopes. The eager pursuit of knowledge, like that of wealth, is 
apt to absorb the mind, that every other consideration is orowded out, 
and we are left to mourn the frustration of our schemes for usefulness. 
The sad histories of Pollock, Edwards, Kirke White and Davidson. 
stand as lasting and mournful monuments of this unwise devotion to 
study, and neglect of bodily health. What incalculable good has Bax- 
ter accomplished through the medium of his books, written as they 
were, during hours of pain and debility; but who may tell what addi- 
tional vigor and power they would have possessed under different cir- 
cumstances? We earnestly trust a better day is coming when there 
will be a salutary change in this respeet in all of our schools. When 
there will be Gymnasiums and other means of exercises, and when it 
will be exact:d as a duty. The mens sana can only exist in corpore sano for 
if the body be diseased the mind will be enfeebled. 

The next object should be to produce a happy equilibrium between 
the physical and mental. 

“That from the labor of almighty skill, 
Framed for the service of a free-born will, 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control, 
But borrows all its grandeur from the soul.”” 
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Like the imperial Jupiter, the perfect man must possess physical 
strength to wield a thunder bolt, and intellectual vigor to give birth toa 
Minerva. The,ancients so admired these qualities, that they always 
placed them in the possession of their most highly esteemed deities. 
hus, while the graceful Apollo entrances the mermaids witn his songs, 
or charms the gods with his poetic measures, he still firmly guides the 
sun in his fiery course. But in order to produce this harmonious union, 
question after question has arisen, as to the best method of instruction, 
Three systems present themselves. 

1. The memorizing system where pupils are compelled to learn by rote 
every fact introduced into their minds, Under this system of instruc- 
tion the memory is overtaxed, and often entirely prostrated, while 
other faculties are suffered to lie dormant. The evils of this system 
are too obvious to be discussed. It is a sworn enemy to all originality. 
The imaginative wings are clipped, and many a mind that would soar to 
the sun is compelled to grovelin the dust. For the Druidical system 
there was some excuse, for they had no books, but it is shocking to see 
intelligent civilized people indulge inso pernicious a custom. 

he non-memorizing system, chiefly used by those, who seeing the 
evils of the first mentioned plan, take the other extreme. This is like- 
wise productive of evil, since it leaves uncultivated some of the most 
importaat faculties of the mind. 

3. System. A golden line between the two, where memory, imagina: 
tion and reason walk hand in hand, through the flowery fields of nature 
and literature, talking familiarly with the one and critically with the 
other. With symbols, diagrams and illustrations, that appeal to both 
the sense of sight and hearing, we furnish each impression two royal 
pathways to the brain. Each pupil must be instructed to think and 
talk for himself; thus daily we develop those conversational powers that 
often prove such powerful instruments of good. A fine conversationist is 
rarely to be met, for not half the care is taken to teach the young to 
play skillfully upon the vocal chords as upon the piano. 

Another item of primary importance is, that teachers and pupils should 
be often associated aut ef school. Kindly and familiarity the instructor 
should take part in those sports and conversations that most interest 
the pupil. This he can do without detracting in the least from the dig- 
nity of his position., It gives a pupil greater confidence in, and respect 
for, his teacher, 1t excites in him often a higher ambition; he sets up 
for himself a loftier standard. This is the only way in which teachers 
can reach the hearts of some of their pupils. 

But I will pass on to consider the things taught. Taking for granted 
the pupil is prepared in the primary studies, he is gradually led along 
step by step, till he reaches the highest elevation to which ambition may 
point him. But before he can enter the great temple of art and sci- 
ence, he must first become familiar with his native tongue, and its rich 
and varied literature. No American youth can be considered educated 
who cannot speak and write his own language correctly. But how of- 
ten do we see students of the present day, dabbling in ancient and for- 
eign tongues, who cannot write or syllable asentence of their own with- 
out violating the rules of Grammar. What nation or century can boast 
of a nobler languuge than our own? It is emphatically the language, 
spoken by more than three hundred millions of people. _It is the lan- 
guage of civilization, and of achristinized peopleand is destined to supercede 
all the other languages of earth. Then it should be studied thorough- 
ly. Accessory to this, if it be possible, they should become acquainted 
with those languages that form so large a part of the foundation of the 
English tongue. Next to our own the classic writers should be careful- 
ly studied. 

Vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturna versate manv, versate diurna.— Horace Ars. Poet. 
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This is the most fitting method by which we can enter the majestic 
temple of ancient Mythology, or become familiar with the heroic deeds. 
of those warlike men who have left their country a rich legacy of noble 
names. The student should wander with their classic writers through 
the shaded vale of Templo; climb the rough Parnassean heights, and 
quench his thirst in its fabled springs. He should read the martial 
numbers of the God-like Homer, and revel in the idealities of the sweet 
bard of Mantua. These kindle his imagination, clevate his taste, and 
heighten his sensibilities. 

Then to prevent these faculties from predominating too largely, he: 
should curb them by studying Mathematics, which we might denomi- 
nate the science of reason. Being purely logical, it has a tendency to- 
strengthen the mind, enlarge the reasoning faculties, and promote 
soundness of judgment. 

Link by link the student ascends, each step preparing him for the 
next, until from the simple elements of Arithmetic he masters the ab- 
struse problems of the calcus. This furnishes him the key with which 
he may unlock each long closed gate, and roam undaunted and undaz- 
zled through the immense regions of the ,universe. With his triangle 
for his stalf he walks along the “ Milky Way ” as securely, and as much 
at home, as on this mundane sphere. He enters the majestic realm of 
Jupiter and analyzes its wonders and marvels at its magnificence. From 
thence, by quick and easy transition, he descends into the bosom of the 
earth, Not groping his way in darkness and superstition, but with the 
lamp of reason and scicnce, he walks unshrinkingly through Pluto’s 
gloomy empire, dispelling the misticism of centuries. Strata of solid rock 
are no bearier to his researches, and he drags forth the secrets that have 
lainentombed in the bosom of earth, since time began. Emerging thence, 
he enters the laboratory of the Chemist, and witnesses all those combi- 
nations, those mysterious unions of gasses and fluids, that make the 
earth radiant with beauty and strength, for the same power that paints 
the flowers, and the magic hues of the sunset clouds, also forms the 
foundation of this rock-ribbed earth. In this way the student becomes 
familiar with all those mysterious unwritten laws, by which the material 
world is ruled, and which exhibit those beautiful principles of order that 
extend alike from the glistening dew-drop to the rolling ocean, from 
the molecular attraction of a pebble, to the attraction that holds the 
planets in their orbits. 

For the improvement of the memory, he must study History, which we 
might class as the science of facts. This branch of all others is most woe- 
fully neglected in the majority of our schools. The common objection 
to placing it in a course of study, is, that it takes up time, and can be as 
well studied at home. True it does consume time, and I earnestly wish 
it occupied more, for surely its importanee is sufficient excuse if one be 
needed. But the latter part of the objection is still more fallacious. 
School is the place for creating a taste for such kind of reading. Then 
the mind is more susceptible, and can be the more readily interested and 
more deeply impressed, and I know from experience, if it be neglected 
during that time, there is little probability of its being attended to at a 
later period. 

How few of our American youth can give a correct synopsis of our 
country’s history, and in what manner could we imbue their minds with 
astronger and nobler ambition, than by teaching them the heroic deeds 
of their ancestors. How can we better prepare them to enter the Leg- 
islative Halls of our country, and decide with judgment and discrimin- 
ation upon the various topics that agitate those bodies, than by teach- 
ing them the causes that have promoted the rise and downfall of king- 
doms and empires ?, How shall they be instructed to defend and protect 
the palladium of their liberties? I reply, by studying the Philosophy of 
History. Let the historie muse take him by the hand, and.lead him 
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along the stream of time; let it point out to him its changes and bid him 
listen to the eloquenee of revelation. Then, after he had become fa- 
miliar with these, let it bring him to his native land and see what a 
“goodly heritage” the Lord hath given him. Let him learn how it has 
‘been preserved unto him. Let him listen to the voice of history, as it 
oints him to the battle fields of Lexington, Saratoga, Prineeton and 
pemidywine ani Yorktown. Let it tell him that there the first faint 
thunder tones of war burst upon the ear of the oppressed colonist, car- 
tying terror and dismay into many a peaeeful home; that there and then 
the struggles of brave men won glorious triumphs in the cause of liberty; 
that there the infuriate instruments of British tyranny slew our fath- 
ers, filling the land with the cries of widows and orphans; and that 
‘THERE England's proud lion lowered his flag and stacked his arms at the 
feet of colonial valor. How his heart throbs; how the quickened pul- 
sation of his whole being offer up a tribute of love and reverence to the 
memory of his countrymen. This is the science that makes patriots. 

Tell American youths of the noble race from which they sprung, and 
most assuredly they will never disgrace their noblelineage. In connection 
with this, instruct them in the Constitution. Let them know the principles 
by which they are governed, that they may respect and obey the laws. 

Teach them also the method by which they may increase its wealth 
and promote its well-being, that their country may be great and prosper- 
ous among the nations of the earth. Girls as well as boys should be well 
instructed in political economy and constitutional laws. 

But if the pupil be trained, mentally and physically, and then left as 
finished, he will be like a tree, grand in-its majestic proportions; beau- 
tiful in its green leaves and rich flowers—but wanting the fruit. Or likea 
temple with its lofty dome and Corinthian columns; magnificent fres- 
coes and superb decorations, but where the altaris wanting with no Spirit there, 

It was a beautiful conception of the ancients in placing he temples 
of Honor and Virtue side by side; access could not be gained to the for- 
mer without first passing through the latter. They considered virtue 
the most manly of all the attributes. Ifsuch was the idea of heathen 
Rome, can we expect less of a christinized people? We tooshould teach 
our sons that the path of virtue alone leads to the heights of honor. 
Of what avail would be a knowledge of the laws that govern the physi- 
cal world, if we are ignorant of those higher laws that are to rule the 
spiritual being. Education becomes a curse rather than a blessing, if the 
noblest part of man is left uncultivated. Genius must either “raise a 
mortal to the skies,” or “pull an angel down.” Byron nd Shelly, those 
sweet song-birds, whose music should have steeped our senses in delici- 
ous harmoniesistill have a discordant note that echoes painfully through 
our hearts; we look in vain for the rainbow of promise about their tombs, 
to tell us that the earthly light has faded into the brilliant beams of a 
glorious immortality, and that the earthly harp has been exchanged for 
a heavenly one. 

I do not mean teachers should teach their pupils religion, this under all 
circumstances would be reprehensible, but they should teach them the 
relations existing between them and God, and them and their fellow- 
men, and the duties arising from such relations. They should strive to 
make them upright men and women, who may in their day and gener- 
ation contribute something to the good of their race. 

Wealth is not the inheritance of all, neitherare all permitted to drink 
the clear waters of the “ Pierian Spring,” but all can be virtuous; all can 
have within their bosoms the testimony of a clear conscience, and the 
priceless treasure of a spotless name. 

Such is the darling object of Mt. Pleasant College. Such hersystem of instruc- 
tion. For so young an institution she can offer many inducements to students 
to enter her walls. We have all the aids to education that are usually to be 
found in such schools, Literary Societies, Apparatus and Libraries, together with 
a corp of zealous conscientious teachers. “ MISSOURI.” 





